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GOVERNOR FERGUSON AND RURAL EDUCATION 


‘You can never stop this idea of moving to town to educate 
the children until you make country education equal to town 
education. People will never go back to the farm until it is 
possible for them to educate their children at least to the degree 
of the high school. Country education is the foundation of 
civilization. It is the bedrock upon which this government must 
stand. When it is destroyed this government will be destroyed. 
It makes no difference what it costs, we are going to have it.’’"— 
Speech, Waco, June 10, 1916. 
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THE DEMAND FOR LIBRARY ORGANIZERS IN TEXAS 


Other departments secure inspectors, etc-—Texas has money, and is 
willing to spend it. Annually, Texas spends money on penitentiary 
investigations, masonry inspectors, bank examiners, building and 
loan association inspectors, fire prevention inspectors, inspectors for 
industrial accidents, inspectors for labor statistics, sanitation inspect- 
ors, live stock sanitation inspectors, mine inspectors, pure food in- 
spectors, school inspectors, comptroller’s examiners, agricultural ex- 
tension workers, water engineer inspectors, warehouse examiners, etc. 
But for library organizers,—not one cent! 


State’s answer to call for library aid.—It is illegal for a man or a 
group of men to organize a state bank in Texas without consulting 
the Banking Department. But when a struggling community writes: 


‘*Will the State of Texas send some one to help organize 
our little library, to show us how to classify and catalog it, 
install a charging system for us, and help us raise the neces- 
sary funds for its maintenance?’’ 


The State of Texas replies: 


**Under separate cover we are sending you suggestions for 
organizing your library. We shall be glad to answer by mail 
any specific question you may have. We regret that the 
State of Texas has not appropriated for the Library and 
Historical Commission funds with which to send anyone to 
help you work out your various problems and start your li- 
brary aright. We suggest that you employ an experienced 
librarian to come to your town, organize the library, and ex- 
plain to some local person the rudiments of library technique. 
While this will prove expensive, and while it is the work for 
which the library commission was organized, it will pay you 
in the end to employ some one, for a good beginning is half 
the battle.’’ 


The result often is that the hopelessness of busy men’s and women’s 
deciding library policies, of working out problems of library technique, 
however simply presented, and the hopelessness of even choosing 
wisely and buying judiciously for an entire community books with a 
limited book fund dampers the most ardent enthusiasm, and the failure 
in the beginning reacts unfavorably upon the local citizens who mizht 
have been disposed to help financially an educational enterprise that 
could show any measure of success. 


TAbrary organizers the remedy.—The most immediate financial need 
is an appropriation for six organizers who will divide the State among 
themselves, and travel from place to place within their sections, rais- 
ing money, holding library institutes, inspecting small libraries, sug- 
gesting improvements in library policy, organizing new libraries, in- 
structing inexperienced librarians, ete. 

In 1909 the Library and Historical Commission was created. We 
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have a good commission law, but the prime purpose for which the 
library part of the Commission was created,—the encouragement and 
establishment of public libraries,—is little further on its way toward 
accomplishment than in 1909 because the State of Texas has biennially 
refused to make an appropriation for this part of the work. 

When the State is willing to appropriate extension workers for 
other departments, why refuse them to the Library Commission? 





WE WANT TIME TO FINISH OUR STORY 


‘“We want libraries, we want to know how to get them, and how 
to find time to finish our story.’’ This extract from the pink, blue, and 
yellow circulars advertising Woman’s Day in Rosenberg, May 27, 
1916, is a whole tale within itself,—and a true tale at that. It comes 
from the depth of the heart of at least one enterprising community. 
The brilliant suecess of the. Woman’s Day, on which women from all 
the surrounding towns and outlying counties met to discuss subjects 
of ‘‘vital importance to all women everywhere,’’ emphasizes the fact 
that this is but the expression of a more widely felt sentiment. 

Indeed, the entire 265,896 square miles are seething with demands 
for library privileges. ‘‘We want to be artists, not drudges,’’ pro- 
claims this same cireular. Rosenberg takes for granted the right of 
human beings to read a story, the right to be human beings instead 
of brute animals. The State of Texas is doing much to relieve the 
drudgery of both men and women in the rural community and the 
small town, and to this extent is demonstrating ‘‘how to find time to 
finish our story.’’ But so far the State of Texas has done next to 
nothing to supply the story,—The story that cheers and encourages, 
the story that supplants drab colored glasses with prisms of optimism 
and opportunity, the story that transforms the sweating routine of 
daylight into an evening’s enchanting journey into other people’s 
lands. Then, too, there is the story of how to raise a half-dozen bales 
of cotton where one was raised before, the story of how the producer 
gets part of the profit on his own products. And best of all is the 
story of Cinderella, of Jack and the Bean Stalk, and of Little Bo-Peep. 





GENERAL SURVEY OF LIBRARY CONDITIONS IN THE 
FIFTH DISTRICT OF THE TEXAS FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


By Mrs. C. B. Jones, CoruLuA, CHAIRMAN, LIBRARY EXTENSION 
ComMMITTEE, FirrH District, TEXAS FEDERATION OF 
WomeEN’s CLuBs* 


When the writer first thought of preparing a summary of library 
conditions of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs in the fifth 


*Other members of the Committee are Mrs. O. Ellis, Lockhart; Mrs. Edd 
Cotulla, Laredo; Mrs. Robert Thomson, Eagle Pass; Miss Ethel L. Renick, 
Mission. 
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district, it was her intention to make a statistical report rather than a 
general survey. The entire district comprising ninety-eight clubs has 
been covered with a questionnaire containing eight leading questions 
relative to library conditions. Inasmuch as only fifty-two clubs have 
replied to this questionnaire and some of those rather indefinitely, a 
correct statistical report cannot be made at this time. 

However, in two or three instances where the information received 
was indefinite we wrote to the county judge of said county and got 
the benefit of his opinion of the possibilities of the city and county 
library tax in his county. 

After making a geographical study of the district we find that only 
the counties of Bexar, Hayes, Medina, Frio, and Kinney have not 
been heard from. So we can give conditions of more than two-thirds 
of this district. 

The counties in favor of an immediate county library special tax are 
Uvalde, Nueces, and Sterling. 

The counties reporting the tax possible, but not practical at this 
unsettled time, are Lasalle, Karnes, Gonzales, Bee, Caldwell, Goliad, 
Lavaca, Dimmit, and possibly two counties in the Rio Grande Federa- 
tion. Two or three of the county judges of the above named pros- 
pects replied that they were heartily in favor of voting the special tax 
at a later date when the people were less nervous over conditions in 
Mexico. Each reply brought out the fact that because of the small 
tax-paying population in the fifth district that a small maintenance 
tax would be about all possible. The housing and stocking of the 
library would in nearly every case have to come from appropriations, 
donations, or a yearly subscription from those who were generously 
inclined. 

Those cities like Corpus Christi, and Uvalde, that have already es- 
tablished large libraries, through the efforts of the club women are 
hopeful that they can get sufficient city and county tax to keep a 
county library stocked and to maintain a regular and capable librarian 
also. In Uvalde, El Progresso Club has a free public library of over 
4,000 volumes. There are several schools in Uvalde County with 
300 and 400 volumes each. 

La Retama Club of Corpus Christi have a large library that can be 
turned into a city free and county free library just as soon as the 
special tax is voted in. Uvalde is carrying the limit of special school 
tax, yet the women are willing to deny still more for a special library 
tax. 

Laredo Woman’s Club is supplying the city schools and two rural 
schools with books. 

Eagle Pass schools have nearly one thousand well chosen books. 
Victoria has a ‘‘nice subscription library, containing many books, 
but few subscribers.’’ ; 

Many clubs report that they are constantly buying books for the 
libraries which they are trying to maintain, but, because of not being 
able to pay a librarian, their books are scattered and lost. 

The new libraries in the district not listed in the last ‘‘ Handbook 
of Texas Libraries,’’ are Alice, no details as yet; Yoakum, free library 
controlled by a library association of that place; Carrizzo Springs, 
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a free library controlled by the Literary Club and having over 300 
volumes; Cotulla, a free library promoted and controlled by the Civic 
and Literary Club, having 400 volumes. At present there is in Co- 
tulla under the auspices of the same club a traveling library sent 
out by the Texas Library and Historical Commission. We find after 
a eareful canvas by correspondence that the entire district is alive 
to their needs regarding public library privileges and that the in- 
terest in the movement is increasing. The need is evident, the in- 
terest is active and enthusiastic, yet, the ways and means to the de- 
sired end seem difficult. Take, for instance, the difficulties of two 
thinly settled counties like Medina and Frio. So alive are they to 
educational advantages that both Devine and Pearsall carry the limit 
of the special school tax which is 50 cents per one hundred dollars 
valuation. 

Kingsville has a free public library of over 4,000 volumes maintained 
by donations and the untiring efforts of the women. Note the up- 
hill struggle for maintenance when they see no possible chance for the 
county tax. 

We note that those places that have maintained a library are by far 
the most progressive towns in the state. Many noticeable reforms 
have been established in these same library towns, indicating that a 
reading public is always a thinking public. 

There seems to be an impulse towards organized effort in that 
part of the district that was previously apathetic. 

The conditions in Europe and Mexico and our present economic 
condition, tovether with the erisis that now confronts us, have foreed 
the people to try to find a solution for the many problems that they 
have to face daily. 

Ignorance and apathy are no longer tolerated, and the careless have 
been forced to see their own need of knowledge; and thus, the Public 
Library may become the servant of a needy people who are anxious 
for information in current subjects. 

Your correspondent takes this means to thank the generous editors 
who have helped to set forth the benefits of the Public Library, and 
she is at this same time thanking the members of her committee for 
their valuable help in gathering data. 





SPANISTT AMERICA AND CLUB WOMEN 


Mrs. Pennybacker has asked each of the clubs of the State to de- 
vote some of their time to South America. Some clubs are planning 
an extensive study to be pursued during the entire club vear. For 
elubs interested in Spanish America, the Commission recommends the 
following titles in the Study Outline Series, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, White Plains, N. Y. Ten copies of duplicate, titles 
listed at 25 cents may be secured for $1.50; ten copies of duplicate 
copies listed at 15 cents may be secured for $1.00. The Commission 
will lend for two weeks any of the outlines: 


South America. Prepared by Corinne Bacon. Topical out- 
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line with chapter and page references as a help in the 
preparation of papers. Full bibliography. 32p. 25c. 


South America, Past and Present. Based on the study of 
Bryce. South America. One subject for each meeting 
with questions for discussion. Short list of required 
references. 15p. 25e. 


Panama. Prepared by L. E. Stearns for the Wisconsin 
Library Commission. 4p. Under cover with Mexico. 
15e. 


Mexico. Prepared by Study Club Department, Wisconsin 
Library Commission. 2p. To be used in the same year 
with South America Past and Present or Panama. 
Under one cover with Panama. 15ce. 





TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE FUTURE 
WELFARE OF TEXAS LIBRARIES 


One of the foremost elements for promoting library welfare in 
the State of Texas is the Texas Library Association, composed of 
librarians, library assistants, library trustees, club women, and other 
interested persons who have the library cause at heart. It has been 
suggested that the next meeting of this association, which is scheduled 
for Galveston next October or November, be made an all-Texas library 
meeting and that an unusual effort be made to secure the largest at- 
tendance we have ever had. With this end in view, all persons con- 
nected with Texas libraries, especially librarians and assistants and 
interested lavmen, are urged to send in their names for membership 
either to Miss Elizabeth H. West, Carnegie Library, San Antonio, Miss 
Martha Schnitzer, Lyceum and Carnegie Library, Houston or to the un- 
dersigned. Fees are but nominal—$1.00 per vear individual member- 
ship, or $10.00 institutional life membership. 

We must have a large membership and a well filled treasury if we 
are to accomplish large things for the library cause in Texas. 

It is also urged that all who are interested in the meeting this fall 
send in suggestions for the meeting either to Miss West, as president 
of the Texas Library Association, or to the undersigned, as chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. ‘ 

Yours for Texas Libraries, 
Wittarp P. Lewis, Chairman, 
Ways and Means Committee, 
Baylor University Library, Teras Library Association. 
Waco, Texas. 
14 June, 1916. 
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REQUEST FOR LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Austin, Texas, June 30, 1916. 
Dr. Robert E. Vinson, President, 
University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 
My dear Sir: 

The Texas Library Association has for some time been urging the 
establishment of a library school for Texas and the Southwest; and 
at the last meeting of the Association in San Antonio, October 13-15, 
1916, the following recommendation was adopted: 


“‘The Association authorizes its secretary to address the Board of 
Regents of the University through the President of the University 
an urgent request to establish a Library School of the first rank.’’ 


The Library Association feels that there are many arguments in 
favor of the establishment of a leading library school at the University 
of Texas. There are but eleven first rank library schools in the United 
States, located as follows: 


California State Library School, Sacramento. 
Library Training School, Atlanta, Ga. 

University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 

Simmons College School of Library Science, Boston. 
New York State Library School, Albany. 
Library School, New York City Public Library. 

Pratt Institute School of Library Science, Brooklyn. 
Syracuse University Library School, Syracuse, N. Y. { 
Western Reserve University Library School, Cleveland, O. 
Wisconsin Library School, Madison, Wis. 
Training School for Children’s Librarians, Pittsburg, Pa. 


The nearest of these schools are at the University of Illinois and 
Atlanta, Ga. We feel that a library school at the University of Texas 
could serve all of the territory west of the Mississippi River, including 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Arizona, Texas, and possibly Colorado 
and Utah, and because of the direct railway facilities to Texas, also 
southern Missouri and Kansas. Such a large territory without library 
school advantages of any sort makes necessary the establishment of 
a library school, not only to provide for those who are in library work 
in Texas and the Southwest, but also to care for those who have been, 
and are now, enrolling in the library schools a great.distance from the 
field they expect to work in. 

Those now in library work are often desirous of refreshing their 
knowledge by one or two courses in library science and would do 
so if a school were close at hand. Practically every librarian in Texas 
has been approached recently in regard to the possibilities in this 
state for library instruction and all are forced to answer that ‘‘it’s 
a long way to go’’ for it. This shows to some extent the demand for 
such training. 

Library work is a profession, highly specialized, calling for special 
training. Teachers in the public schools have for a long time been 
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supplied with normal schools and the Education Department of the 
University of Texas for training for their work. We feel that at 
least one school should exist for the training of library workers. 
Registration more than sufficient to justify its establishment would 
come from persons from the Southwest now enrolling in other library 
schovls—two from Texas are among the graduates in this year’s class 
from eastern library schools and three others are from the Southwest— 
from those now in library work who wish to add to knowledge already 
acquired, and from the large number of persons who see opportunities 
in the field and are anxious to qualify for positions which grow out 
of the establishment of libraries throughout Texas and the Southwest. 
We feel that the University of Texas, the largest educational insti- 
tution in the South and Southwest and great among state universities, 
is the logical location for a library school that will rank with any now 
in existence. Accordingly we urge upon the board of regents through 
the President of the University to consider the expediency of the re- 
quest to take steps to the immediate establishment of a library school. 
The Texas Library Association stands ready to aid in any possible 
way that will give Texas a library school within the near future. 
Yours very respectfully, 

J. F. Marron, Secretary, 

Texas Library Association, 





COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY SECTION OF MODEL CITY 
CHARTER 


This National Municipal League has appointed the following special 
committee to draft the library section for the proposed model city 
charter which the League is working on to reeommend to American 
cities: Samuel H. Raneck (chairman), John Cotton Dana, Drew B. 
Hall, Harrison W. Craver and A. E. Bostwick. 





ANATOLE FRANCE VS. NAPOLEON LAJOITE 


You think the popularity of baseball led to the baseball column? 
You are wrong. It is the Column that has made baseball. eo 
It has raised baseball to the dignity of a national institution. Why, 
therefore, can it not do the same for literature? Why can it not 
ereate a great army of library fans? Is there any reason why Anatole 
France should not be as widely known as Napoleon Lajoie ?—Book- 
man, June, 1916. 








HAVE YOU RECEIVED THE LAST TWO COPIES OF THIS 
BULLETIN? 


Several people have written us that they did not receive Handbook 
of Texas Libraries, several that they did not receive the April issue 
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of the bulletin, and several that they had received neither. In view 
of the fact that all of these names are and were on our mailing list, 
and in view of the fact that the envelopes for the April issue were 
addressed by means of an addressograph, and also in view of the fact 
that the persons who reported not receiving the issues were without 
exception people whom we were especially anxious to have receive 
them, we can offer no explanation of the failure to receive them. If 
any others failed to receive these issues and still care to have them, 
we shall be glad to send them. 





WELCOME 


Miss Rumania McManis, who has recently taken charge of the Tyler 
Publie Library, is a graduate of the University of Chicago, and of the 
Wisconsin Library School. Before entering library work Miss Me- 
Manis had quite a bit of business experience, including a year in the 
editorial rooms of Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago. Miss MeManis’ 
first library experience was in Portland, Oregon, as a branch librarian. 
Miss MeManis has also been connected with the Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
Free Public Library. Miss MeManis hails from Portland, Oregon, al- 
though originally from Illinois. 


Miss Ruth Sankee, librarian of Sam Houston Normal Institute, took 
the B. A. degree from the University of Kansas (1914) and spent the 
school year of 1914-15 at the University of Illinois Library School. 
Miss Sankee was assistant in the catalog department of the University 
of Illinois during the following summer when she resigned to become 
assistant librarian in Sam Houston Normal Institute. When the li- 
brarian, Miss Smither, resigned to be married, Miss Sankee was made 
librarian. 





BY TEXANS ABOUT TEXANS 


The Book of Texas, by H. Y. Benedict and John A. Lomax. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday. 1916. 


The Book of Texas by two men of the University of Texas, Dr. H. 
Y. Benedict, Dean of the Academie Department, and Mr. John A. 
Lomax, Head of the Division of Publie Lectures and Publicity, Ex- 
tension Department, is an unusual combination of an almanae’s detail 
and the spice of a best seller. 

Outside of literature, music, and art, the omission of which is noted 
in the preface, it is difficult to think of any phase of Texas that has 
not been at least touched upon under one of the sectional headings of 
annals, the people, the country, products and industries, and progress 
and problems. The appendix gives in addition to the names mentioned 
in the text. a long list of men, authorities in their respective lines, who 
have been consulted in the gathering of the data. 

The local color of the volume is secondary in interest and value not 
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even to the information contained. The volume is piquant with the 
raciness of the soil. Romance, poetry, doggerel, humorous frankness, 
yarns, colloquialisms, optimism, the dramatic, the picturesque, the 
rhetorical, all are made to portray the atmosphere, the traditions, and 
the spirit of ‘‘buoyant, youthful, courageous’’ Texas. 

The lack of an index lessens appreciably the valué of the book as a 
reference work. An index would save time in looking, for instance, 
through a chapter of some twenty pages labeled Education in search 
of information regarding the libraries of the State only to find this 
information in another chapter labeled The Cities and Towns. With 
the exception, however, of the lack of an index the book is well gotten 
up. There are more than 130 illustrations. 

The volume will entertain Texans by birth and will inform as well 
as entertain Texans by adoption. It will make all Texans rejoice in 
being Texans, and it may make future Texans of some now beyond 
Texas borders. 


Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker: An Appreciation, by Helen Knox. Chi- 
éago, Revell. 1916. 


The value of Miss Knox’s appreciation of ‘‘our’’ Mrs. Pennybacker, 
in which Miss Knox has skilfully woven in a good deal of biographical 
data, lies in the portrayal of the development of Anna Hardwicke, 
the daughter of a Baptist minister, into the Mrs. Pennybacker of 
national, almost international, fame. ‘Three of Anna Hardwicke’s 
tools, a good heritage, ambition, and a strong liking for ‘‘elocution,”’ 
are no better and no more numerous, than those that thousands of 
young women possess. The tools, however, which have lifted Anna 
Hardwicke out of the thousands seem to be two,—an unswerving de- 
termination and the ability to recognize opportunity. 

In the appreciation, Mrs. Pennybacker, the woman, stands out pre- 
eminently above Mrs. Pennybacker, the educator, the wife and mother. 
the author, and even above Mrs. Pennybacker the club woman, and 
the speaker, for these last two are but the mediums emploved in 
widening the field of influence for the work of Mrs. Pennybacker, the 
woman. 

While Mrs. Pennybacker’s reward has not been in dollars and cents 
(although a woman of some means), in the market-place one would 
say that Mrs. Pennybacker has commercialized her personality plus 
her liking for ‘‘elocution’’; for the virile personality of a womanly 
woman is the chief commodity she has had to offer, and her return 
must be reckoned in the intangible terms of what a ‘‘personal mes- 
sage’’ means to the rank and file of women.—those without as well 
as those within clubdom. The temptation cannot be resisted to note 
the credit this woman of almost international fame gives to the men 
who have helped her,—her father, and her lover and husband. 

The volume is of double interest to Texas, for its author, Miss Helen 
Knox, of Giddings, is by no means unknown over the State. Miss 
Knox has proved herself well qualified both in personality and in 
literary ability for the ‘‘labor of love’’ she set herself. 

The mechanical make-up of the little volume is good. The fact that 
the volume is one of reasonable price (one dollar) rather than a de 
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luxe edition reflects the spirit of helpfulness the author evidently had 
in mind in putting the volume within financial reach of all women, for 
all women,—however, the younger the better——may find help in 
its pages. 


The Alamo, a Memorial to Texan Heroism, by E. W. Winkler. 


The story of the Alamo, its founding, the storming of Bexar, events 
leading up to the famous siege of the Alamo, the famous siege itself, 
the fall, and finally, the preservation of the Alamo, is told in a seven- 
teen page pamphlet copyrighted March 2, 1916 by Mrs. Clara Driscoll 
Sevier and Miss Emma Kyle Burleson, loyal members of the Daughters 
of the Republic of Texas. The name of the author, E. W. Winkler, 
guarantees the historical accuracy of the article. 





GROUP-STUDY COURSES FOR CLUBS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


For three years the Correspondence Division of the University 
Extension Department has successfully given group-study courses to 
clubs of the State. This year more than fifty clubs are enrolled; and 
for the next year we hope to enroll at least twice as many. Below 
is a brief announcement of the plan of our work. The new corre- 
sponce catalog containing a fuller announcement and full explana- 
tions of the various courses is ready for distribution. If you are in- 
terested in seeing this, write and ask that your name be placed on our 
mailing list. 


The plan.—A full group-study course consists of programs for a 
year’s study and reading, a reference library of from five to thirty 
books on the topie chosen, and a lecture by the director of the course. 
A club may apply for the programs and library alone if the lecture 
is not desired. 


The programs vary according to topics and the individual tastes 
of the directors, who are University professors and specialists in the 
fields in which they offer courses. The plan calls for from eight to 
twenty-four programs, the average number being sixteen, or two a 
month for the usual club year from October to May. 


The library consists of from five to thirty books, references to whicl. 
are made in the programs. In some cases important textbooks only 
are given, the club being required to purchase such parallel books 
as may be needed for reading in connection with the programs. In 
other cases general reference books are furnished, and the club mem- 
bers are asked to purchase copies of the basic textbook. The library 
is lent to the club for the entire session. The University pays express 
charges one way and the club pays them the other way. 
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The lecture, which is always on some topic closely related to the 
work of the course, may be given at any time in the club year that 
is convenient to the club and the director. In addition to the formal 
lecture, which may be given to the club and its invited guests, or free 
to the public, or with admission charge, the directors will also, if 
desired, give an informal talk to the club members, either on the 
afternoon before or the morning after the formal lecture. In the 
formal talk the lecturer will endeavor to clear up such difficulties as 
the club may have met with in the progress of the course. If an 
admission fee is charged for the public lecture, the entire proceeds 
go to the club. For such an occasion the University furnishes printed 
tickets free of charge, with the understanding that the tickets will 
be returned after the lecture. The University pays the traveling 
expenses of the lecturer; but the club is expected to entertain him 
during his visit,—that is, secure hotel or private home accommoda- 
tion for him. 


The fees for 1916-1917 are as follows: Full course, including the 
Lecture, $25; Programs and Library alone, $10. 

The number of libraries on each topic is limited; and the number of 
lecture courses which may be given by each director is limited. It 
will be well, therefore, for clubs to make application early, so as 
to secure the course and the lecture of their choice. 

Address all inquiries for catalog and requests for a formal appli- 
eation blank to W. Ethel Barron, Registrar of the Correspondence 
Division, University of Texas, Austin. 





MUNICIPAL REFERENCE WORK 


By Epwarp T. Paxton, BurEAu OF MuNICIPAL RESEARCH AND 
REFERENCE, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Among the ever expanding functions of the local library, none is 
more important than the work of furnishing civic information. Not 
only is interest in civie affairs mounting constantly higher, and the 
need and appreciation of accurate and reliable information increasing 
rapidly, but the people are coming more and more to realize that it 
is the duty of the library to fill community needs. The obligation is 
especially evident in the case of the library that is supported wholly 
or in part from taxes; and with the privately supported library, 
whether public or subscription, the spirit should be the same. 

In every community there arise necessities above and in addition 
to the individual wants and desires of the members of the community. 
They spring from those individual wants and desires, but they de- 
velop into interests that frequently come in conflict with the real or 
fancied private interests of individuals. They are the ‘‘ problems of 
community life,’? about which so much attention is centering. They 
may be said to be the price we pay for the privilege of living together 
and enjoying the countless benefits of community life. The filling of 
these necessities, we have found out, can come only through dispas- 




















sioned study, free from the prejudice of self-interested individuals. 
The best foundation for the work is a stock of reliable information. 
The library, by nature a storehouse of information, and in itself a 
community institution with a viewpoint above that of individual self- 
interest, should be the natural source to which the community 
may turn. 


The libraries of our larger cities are realizing their obligation, and 
in most cases their reference shelves are well stocked with material 
on sanitation, education, recreation, police and fire protection, muni- 
cipal utilities, city planning, and the governmental and financial 
questions involved in the make-up of a city government. In many 
instances, special efforts are made to place this material at the dis- 
posal of the municipal officials and employes. The public libraries of 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
Baltimore, and a number of other cities, have, each of them, a definite 
municipal reference branch, housed in the city hall and in charge of 
a trained municipal reference librarian. No Texas library has yet 
reached this stage of development, though in more than one city the 
co-operation between library and city officials is very close and helpful. 

The principal difficulty in keeping up municipal reference material 
in the smaller libraries (where the need for a collection of the kind 
is usually by far the most pressing) lies in the fact that much of the 
most valuable material is not in books but in municipal periodicals 
and in bulletins, pamphlets, reports and other ‘‘fugitive’’ publica- 
tions which are often difficult to secure and which a library staff of 
one, two or three persons, through sheer lack of time, cannot keep 
track of. The attention of the librarians of the State is therefore 
salled to the Bureau of Municipal Research and Reference of the 
University of Texas, which is able and anxious to render them con- 
siderable service in this connection. 

This Bureau is maintained by the State University to serve the 
triple purpose of doing original research, disseminating municipal 
information throughout the State, and answering questions on muni- 
cipal matters, and training the students at the University in the 
practical side of municipal life and government. Some idea of the 
scope of its work may be gained from the size of its library, which 
numbers a little over 3,000 volumes (ineluding reports, pamphlets, 
ete.); 21 American and 9 foreign municipal periodicals are re- 
ceived regularly. <A total of 350 requests for specific information 
of various sorts has been handled through correspondence alone, and 
12 bulletins on municipal subjects have been published, as well as two 
annual volumes of Teras Municipalities, the quarterly journal of the 
League of Texas Municipalities, which is published from the Bureau 
office. : 

The Bureau has already had the opportunity of assisting some of 
the libraries of the State by suggesting the best books on municipal 
affairs that can be bought with limited funds, by recommending 
sources of valuable and reliable free material on municipal subjects, 
and by running down bits of specific information that local libraries 
have been unable to answer from their own resources and have re- 
ferred to the Bureau. This kind of service is fully and freely given, 
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and libraries are urged to enter aggressively upon the important work 
of municipal reference, relying on the always ready support of the 
University Bureau.* 





COUNTY LIBRARIES.t 
By Miss LituiAN GuNTER, LIBRARIAN, GAINESVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


‘*Since all our women’s organizations, whether mothers’ clubs, fed- 
erated clubs, or Texas farm women, are seeking to establish public 
libraries, I assume that you are fully alive to the benefits accruing to 
a people from their possession. 

‘*For which reason I am doubly glad to talk with you abont county 
libraries, the latest and most comprehensive development of the pub- 
lic library system. 

‘*A county library is a public library located at the county seat, 
supported by a tax on all county people and free to all the residents 
of that county. In its practical development, besides exercising all 
the functions of an ordinary public library, it circulates books, pam- 
phlets, and magazines to the county through branches established in 
all the towns, villages, cross-road stores, and neighborhoods; it lends 
books, ete., to all schools, both rural and urban. Through the teacher 
it supplies lodges, farmers’ institutes, and city and county institutions 
with reading matter suitable to their needs, giving an equal and com- 
plete service to both town and country, thus, perhaps, doing more 
than any other agency to secure for all our people that mental de- 
velopment which is the surest safeguard of our Nation and our 
democracy. 

‘*Some years ago it became evident to leading librarians that city 
and town libraries could never reach more than a fraction of our 
people and they turned to the traveling library, issued from the cen- 
tral or State library, as a solution of their problem. It was a great 
step forward and is still doing valiant service in the smaller states 
of the North and East. But such a system is too cumbersome, ex- 
pensive and unsatisfactory for the larger states. Only when county 
libraries were evolved was the problem of distributing free reading 
matter to all the people in an economical manner really solved. 

‘‘The county is already the unit for taxation, for school supervision 
and for local government. It was some genius for simplicity and 
common sense who did the obvious thing in applying existing eondi- 
tions to this library problem. 

‘*So far California has been most successful in spreading the county 
system over her state, having established it in thirty-three of her 
fifty-eight counties in five years. This is undoubtedly due to her good 


*In this general connection, every Texas librarian is urged to obtain from 
the State University a copy of Bulletin 1916: No. 5, Suggestions for the 
Teaching of Civics in the High Schools of Texas, by Dr. Charles Grove 
Haines. It contains some 13 pages of valuable bibliography on state, mu- 
nicipal, and civic affairs. 

+An address before the meeting of the First District, Texas Congress of 
Mothers, Gainesville. Reprinted from the Dallas News,’ May 1, 1916. 
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fundamental laws on the subject, which are carefully prepared to 
meet working conditions by practical librarians. Their law solves 
many problems not yet worked out elsewhere and is a fit model for 
Texas in as much as California conditions more nearly resemble ours 
than any other state. When Mr. Dayton of the House and Mr. Latti- 
more of the Senate both introduced bills in the last Legislature 
authorizing county libraries in Texas things looked very bright for 
library extension, but when both bills passed and went to free con- 
ference for settlement the resulting compromises were disastrous to 
the working qualities of the bill, consequently our present county 
library law must be amended in many respects before it can serve the 
purpose for which it was intended. 


‘*Realizing that a more satisfactory law might be drafted by prac- 
tical library workers, the Texas Library Association, at its last meet- 
ing, appointed a committee of Texas librarians, legislators and 
lawyers to plan the amendments necessary to meet local conditions 
and elastic enough to expand into a state-wide library system. 


‘‘This committee found that to get state-wide results it would be 
necessary first to strengthen the State Library and a simple but com- 
prehensive plan for its reorganization is being worked out, chiefly by 
the State Librarian and his assistants. Our present county library 
law requires a great many minor changes unnecessary to mention 
here, but the three vital amendments deserve a word of explanation. 
‘*As the law stands now a county library is unnecessarily hard to 
secure. According to our Constitution, local taxes can be levied for 
specific purposes only as a result of a local election. Such an election 
may be called upon petition of a certain number of qualified voters. 
The number signing such a petition may vary from twenty to one- 
fourth. Our last Legislature inadvertently made the number neces- 
sary in this case one-fourth, so we will ask to have it changed to one 
hundred, the number required in the old farmers’ library law, which 
this law supersedes. 

‘‘Then, instead of the two-thirds assenting vote required by this 
law, it is perfectly legal to carry such an election by a straight ma- 
jority vote, and this will often mean the difference between failure 
and success in your efforts to secure a county library. The next really 
vital point is the efficiency of the librarian. No one would think of 
employing a teacher for the public schools who had no state certificate 
showing her qualifications. That law has been beneficial to both 
schools and teachers, eliminating incompetency and raising the stand- 
ard of work, for which reason we ask the extension of that law to 
county libraries. For in no other way can you safeguard the people’s 
interests. The librarians wish to have incorporated into the law a 
ection creating a state board of library examiners, who shall serve 
without pay, other than actual expenses, and to require all applicants 
for the post of county librarian to present a certificate from this board. 
“However, the defect in our present law, nullifying all its other 





mquirements, is taxation. The law expressly states that no more 
than six mills on the $100 valuation may be levied for county library 
purposes. The unfairness of this law is manifested when we turn to 
that law authorizing libraries in cities and towns and find that they 
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are permitted to tax themselves any amount they choose, within the 
constitutional limit, and many of them do tax themselves as much as 
5 cents on the $100. I am sure our legislators have only to realize 
they have been unjust to the dweller of the country and the small 
town to quickly and gladly rectify this matter. 

‘*To conduct a county library properly will require more money 
than any but our very largest libraries now spend, because it will reach 
more people, but it will not require as high a tax rate on any one. To 
give an example, a tax of 1 cent on the $100 applied to the whole of 
Cooke County will raise as much of a library fund as 3 cents levied 
on Gainesville alone, showing that a complete county service is really 
a cheaper proposition than the partial service we are paying for. 

‘*There are many other points in this law that I would like to men- 
tion. The law locates all county libraries at the county seat, simply 
because that is the location of all other county functions. It does not 
mean the erection of expensive buildings there nor the centralization 
of all the advantages there. Most Texas county libraries should be 
housed in our magnificent courthouses, which are large enough for 
years to come, are centrally located, belong to the county, and can 
thus be made to give an added service to the people. Where it is 
possible to consolidate with an existing library it is worth while to 
do so. But it seems to me that if we give a complete county library 
service to this generation we can safely leave the housing in separate 
buildings of those libraries to the next generation or to Mr. Carnegie. 

‘*Many of our counties are too poor or sparsely settled to. be able to 
support a county library, so there is a provision in this law permitting 
two or more counties to join in establishing a county library, or 
allowing counties to contract with each other for library service. 

‘“‘T wish I could tell you in detail the results of this system, as I 
found it in California, of poor little rural schools getting equal service 
with those of the metropolis, of foreigners securing books in their own 
language, of blind people having books in raised print sent to them, 
of the establishment of social centers in small villages, of the mental 
stimulus given to life in remote places, of the improved service and 
larger collections cf books than could be afforded by any town, of 
the bond of sympathy and a broader understanding formed by the 
co-operation and equal service between town and country. 

‘*But let us come back to earth and take our first step toward se- 
curing county libraries for Texas. 

‘*If you approve of equal and complete library service for all the 
people of Texas, the Texas Library Association asks you to pass 4 
resolution indorsing the county unit plan in library work and asking 
for the passage by the next Legislature of the bill now being framed 
on that subject by the Texas Library Association and the author of 
our present law. 

‘‘The Federated Women’s Clubs, the Texas Farm Women, and 
the Texas Farmers’ Institute have already taken such action. As one 
actively engaged in securing the passage of this law, may I suggest 
another move on your part that will help greatly? When you go 
home talk of the plan of county libraries to all your people, but espe 
cially to your Representative and State Senator, and urge them f 
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vote for this law. Then, when the Legisiature meets, write to them, 
and get others to write to them, urging them to vote for this bill 
exactly as it is introduced, for the best authority in the State will 
have the final phrasing of this bill, and any unconsidered or hasty 
amendment could cause great damage to its working qualities. 

“If you will each one do these things it will not only help to get 
us a good fundamental law, but it will help to prepare the way for 
securing a county library in your own county sooner, after that good 
fundamental law is written on our statutes.’’ 





THE COUNTY UIBRARY* 
By Miss Sur Gorre, EXTENSION LIBRARIAN, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


A library is the most democratic center a community can establish 
for its people. Even the public school is generally free to the youth 
of the land only: the library welcomes the old as well. Its treasures 
are free to the poor as well as to the rich; to the ignorant as well as to 
the learned; to the foreign-born as well as to the American. It is the 
workingman’s school, the people’s university. ‘‘If you wish to be 
happy,’’ says the librarian, ‘‘learn something every day,’’ and she 
opens the doors of her library all the waking, working hours of the 
day that everyone may have an opportunity. 

A free public library belongs to all the people; only one thing is 
necessary to enjoy it, namely, an ability to read. Inclination will be 
stimulated by the fellowship of other readers, and guidance will be 
given by the skilled librarian. 

Commissioner of Education Claxton tells us that 70% of the people 
of the United States are without access to books; 90% never go to 
school after reaching the age of 14. Are not these two facts sufficient 
to make the establishment of libraries imperative? A library enables 
a boy or girl to continue the education which the publie school lays 
the foundation for. Books are records of human experience; a free 
access to them often helps us to find our rightful places in the scheme 
of things. But it is a waste of words to prove that books are useful 
and inspirational factors in our lives. All of us admit that. Our 
question is—is it expedient to make them free in the same sense that 
the public schools are free? : 

A publie library is one way in which you ean give to the citizens 
of a small town the best that a large city can give hers. New York or 
Boston cannot provide better books for her people than Rosenberg, 
Texas, is able to do. It can provide more of them, certainly, and 
house them more elegantly, but the books themselves need not be of 
better quality. 

A publie library effects a great saving in money to the reading 
people of a community. Fort Bend County: has, let us say, 20,000 
people. Suppose one-fourth of von are readers. That is you subseribe 
for a periodical or newspaper or buy at least one new book each year. 


*Read at Resenberg, Texas, on Woman’s Day, May 27. 1916. 
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Those of you who do this spend not less than a dollar a year for reading 
matter. That means $5,000 spent in Fort Bend County for reading 
matter, and each of you is limited to his or her book or magazine, 
and the few he can borrow or exchange with his neighbor. Five 
thousand dollars will maintain a county library system which will 
provide several thousand volumes, and circulate them through every 
town, rural school, and cross-roads store in the county. And when 
all these means have been used for supplying the people, there may 
be money enough left to send a book wagon into the remote corners 
that even the most isolated families may have a chance. A Maryland 
county library circulated 6,000 volumes last year by means of a book 
wagon. 

A public library will unify your citizenship. We are receiving in 
our midst thousands of people from the old world. Their children 
are made Americans through the agency of the public schools, but 
what have we to offer to the fathers and mothers? In your library 
they should find collections of books written in the familiar language 
of the old home, that they may, while they are absorbing the spirit 
of the new world, keep in touch with and give to us the best of the old. 

A library attracts to your town the best of citizens. Like good 
schools, good roads, and other improvements it has a material ad- 
vantage. It enhances the value of your property. Establish one, and 
see how quickly your real estate men advertise it. 

The county library is a comparatively new development in library 
progress. Library service has been costly because a large tax was 
levied on a small area, and as a rule, only the people of the towns 
and cities enjoyed the advantages. The county is a large enough unit 
to give adequate support from a much smaller tax. A county library 
is supported by a tax on all county property and is free to every man, 
woman and child in the county. The main library is established at 
the county seat. From this center books and magazines are distrib- 
uted to every citizen through branch libraries placed in the other 
towns of the county, in postoffices, in stores, rural schools, even in 
private homes when necessary. People who have not easy access to 
any of these sources may be reached by means of a book wagon which 
drives up to the door with a balanced collection of a hundred books or 
so, and the family may come out, look over, select the ones they 
wish to read, and return the ones borrowed from the last trip. 

The advantages may be seen readily. Instead of Richmond and 
Rosenberg and each town and school in the county struggling to get 
together a few hundred volumes and to add to them each year, you 
ean pool your accumulation and draw from them a much wider use- 
fulness. You can begin with a collection of several thousand volumes 
which will grow yearly. By means of this interchange system when 
you have read the three or four hundred volumes allotted to Rosen- 
berg, they will be sent to another town and you will have a fresh col- 
lection. Of course reference books are not exchanged. Each branch 
library should be provided with as complete a collection of reference 
books as the money will buy, and they should be stationary. 


By means of this system a trained librarian may be employed to 
organize your library on the most economical and efficient lines, and 
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to train and direct the work of the assistants in charge of the branches. 
If you wish to get the fullest returns for your investment, you should 
put it in the hands of a person who is fitted to handle it. There is no 
more logic in expecting just anyone to be a good librarian than there 
is in expecting just anyone to manage a farm successfully, or to teach 
a school, or to win your law cases, or to doctor your child. 

The county library is cheaper and more far-reaching than any 
other system yet tried out, and it is the only one that gives really 
equal service to the people of the country as well as to those of the 
town. 

Perhaps some of you are saying, ‘‘that sounds good and plausible 
but is it true—has the worth of this system been proven?’’ It has. 
Fifteen years ago, Van Wert County, Ohio, established the first county 
library in the United States. Money was left for the building and 
the initial work by a wealthy citizen, John S. Brumback, and the li- 
brary that supplies books and: periodicals to the 30,000 inhabitants 
of the'county bears hisname. Van Wert County has about 450 square 
miles, about one-half the size of Fort Bend County. The total in- 
come, most of it from a tax of half a mill on the dollar, is $9,000 a 
year. They have about 25,000 volumes, and these have been distrib- 
uted among 15 towns and 89 schools. Last year these books were cir- 
culated 90,000 times. It is an interesting fact that in Van Wert 
County the library has been the forerunner of a number of notable 
improvements; good roads, a county hospital, a Chautauqua, and now 
a county Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 

To California we turn for a surer proof of the efficacy of the 
county library. Like Texas, it is a state of magnificent distances, and 
the traveling libraries sent out from the state library did not prove 
to be a satisfactory means as a California librarian expressed it of 
‘*booking all the people.’’ California ‘worked out her own county 
library system, and now 34 out of the 58 counties have libraries. 
Contra Costa County, a little smaller in area than Fort Bend County, 
and having 32,000 people, voted a tax of two mills on the dollar, and 
in three years is supplying books to 59 branches. Other states are 
adopting this system, Maryland, Oregon, Minnesota; even Wyoming, 
a state I had thought of as having only about thirteen people, has 
nine working county libraries. 

But let us come back to Texas and to Fort Bend County. The last 
legislature passed a county library law for Texas. Its conditions 
are as follows: 


The Commissioner’s Court can establish a county library on a pe- 
tition of 25% of the voters calling for a library election. The issue 
must carry by a two-thirds vote. 

This court shall select the librarian and the library board, and fix 
the salary of the librarian. 

The Commissioner’s Court shall levy and collect a tax, not exceed- 
ing six mills on the hundred dollars, to maintain the library. 

There is a provision which permits persons to give money and 
property for the establishment of libraries in towns and counties; 
quite an important provision if you have some rich and generous: 
citizens. 






This is not the form in which the bill was originally presented by 
its author, Representative Dayton, of Cooke County. Perhaps it is 
news to many of you that we have the law at all, and not surprisingly 
so, for under its present conditions you would find it difficult to estab- 
lish a county library in Fort Bend or any other county of Texas. The 
law is practically inoperative: it was amended to death. The maxi- 
mum tax of six mills on one hundred dollars is too low to support a 
library. In these counties I have mentioned in other states where the 
libraries serve the people so successfully, the tax ranges from one-half 
to six mills on the dollar. Texas’ tax is a maximum tax of six mills 
on a hundred dollars. There is another handicap,—the law requires 
that the issue must carry by a two-thirds vote. A majority vote would 
mean success very much oftener. 

Another objection is that no professional requirement is made of 
the librarian. A librarian should have to pass a state examination to 
show that he or she has had training for the work just as any other 
professional man or woman has to do. 


An adequate county library law would provide an open road to 
the world of books for the people of Texas. Its greatest benefit would 
be to our most valuable class of citizens—the men and women of the 
farms. Teachers and school children would be close rivals, and the 
club women and business and professional men of the towns would 
find themselves receiving greater advantages’ at a lower cost because 
of extending their privileges to the people of the country. And right 
here let me say that a county library does not presuppose a library 
building. We are indebted to Miss Gunter, a Gainesville librarian, 
for an excellent suggestion. The courthouses we have built in most 
Texas county seats cost far more than they have given back to the 
people in usefulness. Many of them have enough spare room in 
them to house a library for many years to come. 

I know that you want and need libraries although all of you may 
not know it now. Why not start your move at once? Enlist the aid 
of your newspaper man in the cause, have your high school boys and 
girls hold debates on the subject, get each business, civic, and church 
club to contribute its share of the publicity campaigning. And let 
me urge you to defend the tax for libraries exactly as you defend the 
tax for the public schools, or for the bonds you have voted in this 
county for the construction of good roads. Put the library on its 
true basis as a public institution. It is not a charity. Most important 
of all, see your senator and representative and urge them to vote 
for an adequate county library law for Texas. One is being framed 
now by the author of the present bill and the Texas Library Associa- 
tion, which will give to Texas an efficient library system if it is passed 
just as it is introduced. 

While we are waiting for this new law we need not be idle. You 


have the nucleus of a library here in Rosenberg. Perhaps many 


schools in the county have small libraries. Treasure them and add 
to them. They can be incorporated in the county library when you 
have it. In the meantime, the state is trying to meet a few of vour 
needs. The State Library sends out books on request to any citizen 
of Texas. The Extension Department of the University maintains 
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a package library consisting of magazine and pamphlet material on 
subjects of live, current interest, which it loans to any citizen of 
Texas. But these agencies in a tremendous state like Texas must 
necessarily be inconsequential. The greatest help we can render you 
is to help you get libraries of your own. 





BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION ENDORSES RURAL LIBRARIES 


The following resolution on county libraries was adopted by the 
Texas Bankers’ Association May, 1916: 

Whereas, The majority of all homes in the rural districts of Texas 
are practically without libraries; and, 

Whereas, This condition exists through necessity rather than a lack 
of desire for suitable home libraries; and, 

Whereas, The Thirty-third Legislature of Texas enacted the County 
Library Law, whereby the County Commissioners in each county may 
submit to the people proposals to establish in county seats public 
libraries for the use of the country folks, with depositories throughout 
the country ; . 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the Texas Bankers’ Association in 
annual session, That its members be asked to use their influence with 
their county commissioners toward inducing them to order elections 
providing for the establishment of said libraries, and that when such 
elections have been ordered that they create sentiment in favor of 
such libraries, both by public expression and by private interviews. 
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LIBRARY WORK AS DONE ELSEWHERE 


The following series of articles on library work with especial reference 
to library policies and achievements in the West and Middle West, written 
by people well-known in the library world, appeared in the Dallas News 
during May and June. ; 

This series is one of the methods the Texas Library Association Extension 
Committee adopted in following up the presentation of library conditions 
in Texas as given in Handbook of Texas Libraries No. 3. While not part of 
the original plan, it has been deemed well to reprint the series in this 
issue of Texas Libraries so as to have it in a more compact form for future 
use. 


I 


THE IOWA LIBRARY COMMISSION: ITS PURPOSE AND 
ACTIVITIES 


By Juuia A. Ropinson, Secretary, Des MoINnes 


The principle of state aid and supervision of library work, now so 
widespread in its adoption, had its first expression in Massachusetts 
in 1890 when that legislature created the Massachusetts Free Public 
Library Commission to assist in the establishment and development 
of free libraries throughout the state. This was quickly followed by 
similar laws in other eastern states. The first state in the middle 
west to take up the idea was Wisconsin, which established its Free 
Library Commission in 1895. 

Now, thirty-five states, representing seven-eighths of the popula- 
tion of the United States, together with a province of Canada, have 
created agencies to assist in developing library work, thus giving the 
library a definite place in the economy of government as ‘‘an integral 
part of the system of education.’’ 

The aid thus given takes different forms in different states, but the 
aim is the same in all—to promote the establishment and efficiency of 


public libraries and to encourage the circulation and reading of good 
books. 


For several years before the enactment of the law creating a Li- 
brary Commission in Iowa, the importance of this step was strongly 
urged by the Iowa Library Association, the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the State Teachers’ Association, and other organiza- 
tions. The club women of the state were especially interested and 
active and did much to increase the sentiment in favor of the law 
which was passed in 1900, bringing the Iowa Library Commission into 
existence. The Commission was organized in July of that year, but 
its activities did not begin until October 1. 

During the General Assembly of 1902 the law was entirely 
revised and the Traveling Library system, formerly under the State 
Library, was transferred to the Library Commission. Since that time 
only a few minor changes have been made in the Commission law. 


By the provisions of this law the Library Commission consists of 
three ex officio and four members appointed by the Governor. The 
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former are the State Librarian, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and the President of the State University. Of the four 
appointed by the Governor two at least must be women. The term 
of office is five years. 


The activities of the Commission outlined by the law consist of 
(1) extension and supervision, (2) the work of the Traveling Library, 
(3) the periodical exchange, (4) the collection of statistics, and (5) 
the work of publication. 

Under extension and supervision is included encouragement, advice 
and assistance to communities by correspondence or personal visit in 
arousing interest for the formation of a library association or the sub- 
mission of a vote for the establishment of a library, also in building 
plans, furniture, equipment and book selection and the organization 
of the library according to modern methods. 

Libraries already established are given the assistance when needed 
of a trained librarian in organizing and cataloging and are also aided 
at all times by advice in administration, book selection, and the secur- 
ing of a competent librarian. 

At the time of the creation of the Library Commission in 1900, 
48 public libraries in Iowa were supported by a tax, and 47 buildings 
had been erected at the time of the first biennial report. There are 
now 126 free public libraries besides the endowed library at Webster 
City, with 88 Carnegie buildings and 19 buildings the gifts of other 
friends. Fifty subscription and association libraries give promise of 
a large increase in the number of free public libraries in the future. 
The activities of the past year include a tax vote in ten places, almost 
all of which have received assurance of a gift of a Carnegie building. 


The Traveling Library work includes the loaning of books and 
other educational material throughout the state, (a) in fixed groups 
of 50 books each for general reading by adults and children, (b) in 
selected groups of books to meet the specific needs of study clubs, 
debating societies, farmers’ clubs, and other organizations, (ce) in 
school collections of books selected from the School District list, (d) in 
books for the blind in New York point, free to all blind readers of the 
state, (e) in pictures for study club, school work, or exhibits, (f) in 
study club outlines and syllabi to aid in the preparation of programs. 

The Traveling Library report for 1915 shows that 36,199 books were 
loaned during that year in answer to 2,544 requests. A great majority 
of these requests were for reference material on definite subjects. One 
hundred and twenty-nine blind people of the state avail themselves of 
the collection of books in New York point, and during. the last year 
262 of these books were loaned. Thirty-seven picture exhibits were 
loaned, and 984 study club outlines were supplied to various clubs 
to aid in preparing their year’s work. The only expense connected 
with any loans from the Library Commission is the cost of transporta- 
tion both ways. 

Two hundred and eighty-two new Traveling Library stations were 
added during the year, making a total of 1,012 stations in Iowa. 
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The periodical exchange/collects and distributes standard magazines 
to aid small libraries in providing a reference collection. 

Statisties are collected annually for the compilation of the Biennial 
Report to the Governor and for inclusion in the Official Register. 
Blanks for this purpose and for use in making daily and monthly re- 
ports in the library are distributed free to the libraries-of the state. 

The publications of the Commission consist of the Jowa Library 
Quarterly, devoted to library progress and news of the state, issued 
four times a year, and of selected lists, leaflets and aids, which are 
distributed free in the interest of library work.—Dallas News, May 
21, 1916. 


Il 
A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF UTAH LIBRARI™S 


By Mary EuizaBpetH Downey, STATE LiprARY SECRETARY AND 
ORGANIZER, Saut LAKE City 


To have seen almost every established public library in a great 
state double, treble, quadruple, or even more, its service to the people, 
within two years has been a delightful experience. Not only this, but 
a number of new libraries have been born into the kingdom and ‘‘the 
book to a child in every school room movement’’ is sweeping the state 
faster than one could have dreamed or thought. The development of 
these three great objects may be expected to continue till no one can 
estimate what the value of the library movement will be to the educa- 
tional interests of Utah. 

In these two years the whole state has been visited so far as _ it has 
library interests and parts of it several times. In making visits the 
general plan adopted has been to visit by counties, going to towns 
having libraries and also to those whose interest may be aroused in 
starting them. These visits have had the following definite purposes: 
To arouse interest in starting libraries; install standard charging sys- 
tems; classify libraries needing such help; assist in the work of cata- 
loging; arrange the library into departments; build up periodical 
reference collections ; increase the use of many libraries; go over prob- 
lems with the librarian and board; stimulate-the reading habit, by 
addresses before church, school, and elub organizations; bring about 
co-operation between libraries and schools; develop library extension 
through the teachers’ institutes; encourage training through summer 
library schools: urge non-tax-supported libraries to secure the levy 
which assures their permanence and efficiency ; and suggest applying 
for a Carnegie building when the library is ready for it. Visits have 
been to tax-supported, non-tax-supported, university, college, academy, 
publie school, and state institution libraries and to towns where there 
is interest in starting a library. 

Certain geographie centers have been noted to which surrounding 
towns will look for their model. Another interesting feature is the 
healthful rivalry among towns in the same county and between county 
seat towns of nearby counties which stimulates the library movement. 
On the other hand, there are some isolated places where this is wholly 
lacking, leaving the towns so dead that it seems impossible to arouse 
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them. The county seat of every county should have a thriving, tax- 
supported library. ‘ 

Home libraries do not supply the need in any community and in 
Utah they are just what one finds anywhere. Nor does one expect it 
otherwise. The day of the large private library is passing and should 
pass. No one of modest means can or should afford sufficient books 
for any line of research he may care to make, but he should have 
within easy access a public collection of books, so selected as to 
have a reasonable amount of reference material on any subject he 
may care to pursue. And what is said of adults is just as true for 
children. Very few homes provide adequate reading for the develop- 
ing years of childhood. Nor again is this expected. While some books 
should be provided by the home, the child should not only be taught 
to read and to have the reading habit created in school, but through 
the school and the public library, he should also have plenty of whole- 
some literature for which such training creates demand. 

The schools till recently have followed the old-time method of hap- 
hazard purchase and use of books with little idea of the real purpose 
of a school library. A few books, called a library, could be found in 
most schools. The books were usually for adults, seldom selected to 
suit the grades or the individual child. One could rarely find enough 
books suited to any one grade’so that each child in the room might 
have one at the same time. Wherever there is a public library we 
are advocating that these books and any school funds for books be 
turned over to it. Then it is urged that a school census be taken by 
grade and that sufficient books be provided to distribute to each teacher 
as many as she has pupils and suited to their grade, the books to be 
returned to the public library for summer vacation use. The library 
thus increases its service to children many fold, for no librarian or 
group of children’s librarians ean possibly do for the children of a 
whole community what the teacher can do for her group of thirty to 
forty children of the same grade. with whom she works every day. The 
county school boards and the superintendents over the state are co- 
operating in this movement, which, when fully accomplished. will 
mean that the children now in the public schools will be a generation 
of readers. 

Again, a state-wide campaign should be inaugurated through the 
schools and libraries and parents’ organizations teaching care and 
respect for books. In purehasing children’s books both for libraries 
and schools reinforced bindings should be considered as far as pos- 
sible. While they cost a little more in the beginning, they can be 
used much longer and seldom need rebinding, which really makes them 
cheaper in the end. 

A number of helpful agencies are co-operating to make libraries in 
Utah a success. Among them may be mentioned the pulpit of the 
Mormon Church, which is open for the discussion of subjects of social 
and civic welfare. The Parents’ Organizations, both of the church 
and public schools, have given a stimulus to the movement. 

The state library work being connected with the Department of 
Education places the whole army of teachers behind it. The co-opera- 
tion is all that one could desire and it is wonderful what can be done 
for a library when all the school people are back of it. 
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The Utah Federation of Women’s Clubs has had a limited influence 
in promoting interest through their few traveling libraries scattered 
over the state and two or three libraries have been found to have their 
inception through the local Women’s Club.. The Home Economics 
Clubs are now starting libraries which are developing into public 
libraries in a number of towns. 

The state awakened to the need of organized effort through the 
Utah Library Association, which held its fourth annual meeting in 
December. 

Three summer library school sessions have been held at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. Most of the libraries have been represented and some 
of the librarians have attended more than one session. 

A series of addresses relating directly to library work and reading 
has been. given before a number of county teachers’ institutes. The 
results of this work should be: a stimulus to the use of the local library 
by the teachers of the county as well as the town where the meeting 
is held; encourage the teachers to create the reading habit in children 
through the grades; interest toward developing a library in towns 
and counties having none; such co-operation between the libraries 
and the schools as will bring about an intelligent use of the technical 
and reference helps of libraries throughout the state. This work to 
be most effective should be continued from year to year by a sequence 
of subjects. In addition to the reading courses of the various church 
organizations a general teachers’ reading course such as in operation 
in many states would be of great advantage to the teachers of Utah. 
Lectures also have been given each year before the normal school 
students of the University of Utah. Addresses have been given before 
school Parent-Teachers’ Associations. 

Mr. Carnegie’s generosity, perhaps, has done more to stimulate the 
establishment of libraries than any other one thing. In addition to 
the building in Salt Lake given by Mr. Packard, seventeen other towns 
have completed buildings given by Mr. Carnegie, have them under 
construction or promised. Towns are sometimes so ambitious to build 
that they will levy a tax and the council will build a library months 
before there is a book or magazine to put into it, or even appointed 
a library board. This is far from the ideal method. On the other 
hand, a town occasionally is found where the library continues so long 
without tax support and building that it stagnates. The desire for 
building is a great aid to the movement, but needs eareful direction. 
All the towns of any size will soon have library buildings. In giving 
advice as to new buildings, central location is urged. It is also some- 
times possible to bring about changes in the plans where general 
utility has been sacrificed to architectural effect. Where libraries 
are found to be very much crowded suggestions are made as to rear- 
rangement and added shelving to relieve the condition. 

In a few instances the boards and councils have taken pride in 
furnishing a library commensurate with the building. Others are 
not so equipped, which greatly detracts. While a few libraries are 
well kept others are found to be greatly lacking in the care which 
makes for health and beauty. The dust peculiar to this region makes 
janitor work difficult, but is no reason for carelessness. 
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Books and more books, especially for reference and for children, 
are needed in every library in the state. 


The lack of periodical reference files in the libraries over the state 
offered a problem, as old magazines in the homes are sent to the 
miners, sheep-herders, and ranchmen. Collections have been made 
through the school children of Salt Lake, Ogden, and Provo, filed 
and shipped to the various libraries. These collections, together with 
what could be gathered from the local towns, have given a generous 
start to periodical files, which, with the Readers’ Guide and Poole 
Indexes, together with an atlas, dictionary and encyclopedia give to 
the small library an opportunity to do fair work in the way of 
reference. 

Twenty-two towns have now levied tax for libraries and as many 
others have made collections of books and started libraries and reading 
rooms but are not yet tax supported. Many other towns are awaken- 
ing to the need of libraries and will start them in the near future. 


The University of Utah library has now one of the finest reading 
and study rooms in the United States. The library is well admin- 
istered and doing excellent service considering the small number of 
the staff. Brigham Young University Library has a good collection of 
well organized books. Agricultural College has a well administered 
library, especially relating to its definite purpose. Aside from the 
cities, effort should usually be made to get the various collections in 
a town together, thus making one respectable library which can better 
serve the whole community. 

The state institutions all have libraries suited to the particular class 
of persons using them. While the amount of literature of the insti- 
tutions is no greater than it should be, an interesting comparison 
might be given of the proportion per capita of those using it to what 
‘the public libraries have per capita in the cities where the institutions 
are located. 

The laws providing for the annual expenditure of 15 cents for each 
child of school age for books. and for the tax support of municipal 
libraries are good so far as they go but the territory for tax levy 
should be extended to cover the school districts and county so that in 
many eases the buildings may he more adequate, the tax income 
larger and the service extended to the rural districts. We hope to 
get a county law through the next legislature. Salt Lake and Weber 
Counties could rival the splendid libraries of California, Ohio, and 
Maryland, operating under this law. A number of other counties 
having but one town of any size could well take advantage of such 
a law. A school district law would apply especially to counties di- 
vided into two or more districts. State traveling libraries are not 
practicable on account of long distances from the railroad and great 
eost of transportation. - County traveling libraries, however, would 
be the ideal thing, with a library at the county seat and traveling 
libraries going to every school and community center. The condition 
here is different from the east and middle west in that there is little 
isolated farm life. People live in community centers, so the problem 
resolves itself into every town wanting its own individual library. 
With the co-operation of the various agencies interested in the move- 
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ment it is not too much to hope that the three great objects, increased 
efficiency, a free public library in every town, and a book to a child in 
every school room will soon be realized. When this time comes Utah 
will have reached her library and school milennium.—Dallas News, 
May 21, 1916. 


III 
THE WORK OF THE MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


By ArtHur E. Bostwick* 


The Missouri Library Association was formed on December 18, 
1900, as the result of a call sent out from the State University over 
the signature of a small number of Missouri librarians and library 
trustees. Its purpose, as stated in its first Handbook, issued in 1906, 
is ‘‘to aid, encourage, and advance the profession of librarianship; 
to exchange library opinions and experiences, thereby gaining greater 
results; and to impress library trustees and other educational bodies 
with the importance of working in unison with librarians.’’ It holds 
a yearly meeting, lasting usually two days. Meetings are held in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, giving delegates an opportunity to see the 
libraries in various Missouri towns. The first constructive work done 
by the Association was the active advocacy of a bill establishing a 
State Library Commission, which became a law in 1907. This official 
body has been of great service in coordinating and directing the work 
of libraries throughout the State, sending collections of books for 
reading to rural localities and assisting in the reorganization of new 
libraries. Its secretary is Miss Elizabeth B. Wales, with an office at 
Jefferson City. The Association now has under advisement the 
drafting and promotion of a law for the establishment of county 
libraries in Missouri similar to the one which has worked so satis- 
factorily in California. A Committee of the Association is now en- 
gaged in preparing a tentative plan, which will be submitted at the 
meeting of the Association next October, and the resulting bill will 
be introduced at the session of the legislature immediately following. — 
Dallas News, May 1, 1916. 


IV 
CALIFORNIA COUNTY FREE LIBRARY SERVICE 


By J. S. Gus, Stare Lisprarian, CaLirorNiA Stare Liprary, 
SACRAMENTO 


California, the second state in size in the United States has much 
to interest Texas in the working out of its county free library plan. 
For seven years California has been carrying on county free library 
work. Before that time public library service was attempted to be 





*Librarian, St. Louis Public Library; President, Missouri Library Associa- 
tion; President, Missouri Library Commission; former President, American 
Library Association, American Library Institute and New York Library 
Association; Member of Executive Board and Council, American Library 
Association. 
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furnished by three means: one, the municipal library, being purely 
local in character; and the other two, the traveling library and special 
loans from the State Library, being state-wide in their nature. These 
three activities merely brushed the fringe of library service, however, 
and so the county free library was evolved, an inevitable result of 
imperative causes. 

The county was chosen as a unit for the following reasons: 


1. California is the second largest state in the Union, and is much 
too large to be served adequately or economically through any state 
system of traveling libraries. 

2. Municipal libraries can not serve the large percentage of popu- 
lation living in colonies and in remote parts of the county. 

3. Many municipalities have no library, and are glad to combine . 
into a larger unit which by co-operation means much more economical, 
much better, and much more effective library service. 

4. Municipal libraries are glad to have near them and in close 
touch with them a large library which supplements their own collec- 
tions and which in no way interferes with the local administration. 
While this aid is most acceptable to the small libraries, it is none the 
less weleome to the large ones. The larger the town, the more various 
the demands upon its library; hence even a keener need is felt by 
the librarian for a supplementing supply of books, such as the county 
free library and the State Library are able to offer. 

5. Every elementary and high schoo] district in the county may, 
by cooperation with the county free library, receive a library service 
otherwise impossible. 

6. ' The county is a large enough unit to give more adequate sup- 
pert to the library with a small tax levy. 

7. The county is a large enough unit to be able to employ a li- 
brarian and assistants who are professionally trained and experienced, 
and thus the library service throughout the county is brought to the 
highest possible plane of efficiency. 

8. The county free library serves all the people of the county. 


The county free library is established by resolution by the county 
supervisors. On its establishment it does not inelude towns with 
libraries for three reasons: first, their inclusion might fog the issue 
and hamper the work of establishment; and second, they are already 
maintaining libraries, and so have a right to determine their own 
stetus: and third, the county free library is primarily organized to 
give service where there is none, and so towns with libraries should 
not be included vnless they wish. : 

3ut since the second reason for the county free library is to in- 
erease efficiency in library service when service already exists, ample 
provision is made in the county free library law for a town library 
ty join if the town trvstees so vote. ‘‘Joining’’ means two things: 
Thev are entit'ed to al! the benefits of the county free library and are 
inelvded in the taxeble area. Their local organization is in no way 
changed. 

\fter establishine the county free library the sunervisors appoint 
a county Jibrerian Sneh a person must be professionally trained 
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and fitted for county free library work, and legally certificated by a 
State Board of Library Examiners composed of the State Librarian, 
librarian of San Francisco, and librarian of Los Angeles. The suc- 
cess of the county free library naturally depends largely upon the 
county librarian, and the way the work is progressing proves the ad- 
vantage of having in charge those with a heart and mind trained to 
its accomplishment, and a vision for its possibilities. 

Business headquarters of the county free library are at the county 
seat, so that the librarian will be in closest touch with the other county 
departments. 

Branches are established out all over the county, wherever needed 
to make the books freely accessible to.all. Each branch is supplied 
with the books and magazines necessary to meet the needs of the 
community. Some places have a reading room, some do not, de- 
termined both by income and need. Books are exchanged as their 
usefulness in a community ceases. In addition, special request service 
is given. When material is needed, and not in the nearest branch, it 
is sent free from county headquarters, or failing to be there, the 
State Library endeavors to suppiement, free of all charge, all the 
eounty free libraries and pays transportation both ways. 

The California county free library aims to be the medium of ful- 
fillment of several ideas. The first is economy of library service. 
Hitherto library service has been extravagant and meager, because a 
maximum tax was levied on a limited area, such as a small town. 
These unrelated units together with other library activities such as 
the county teachers library, the county law library and all the dis- 
trict school libraries, expend vast sums each year on library material, 
with minimum returns because of lack of plan of cooperation. 

The county free library plans cooperation of all these units, super- 
vised by an expert, doing away with useless duplication, and con- 
sequently accomplishing its first purpose—economy of service. 

Its second aim is fair and equal service. This is obtained by as 
even as possible a distribution of branches, and the county free 
library headquarters giving an even service to all. Each activity, as 
it joins in cooperation, whether it be community library, school, or 
any other, is destined to receive just as fair a service as possible. 
Each individual, whether he lives at the county seat or the farthest 
corner, must receive as equal and fair service as is possible to give. 

The third aim—completeness—is being more and more nearly at- 
tained by two means: first by the fuller service which is resulting as 
each small, isolated unit brings itself into cooperation with the county 
free library; and second by the special request service which is given 
to the branches from county free library headquarters, and from the 
State Library. One of the strongest features of California’s county 
free library plan is this coordination of service. 

Up to the present time (March 1, 1916) thirty-four out of fifty- 
eight counties in California have adopted the plan. Its suecess in 
these counties has caused the prediction that a few more years will 
see the plan adopted practically by every county in California. 
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V 
WORK OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
By Grorce B. Uritey, SEcRETARY, CHICAGO 


The rapid development of library work in the past decade or two 
has given additional importance and responsibilities to the American 
Library Association, the organization which librarians have formed to 
promote the interests of library affairs throughout the country. Head- 
quarters, located in Chicago, act as a sort of clearing house for library 
information, keep the various sections of the country informed of 
what other libraries are doing, co-operate with state library commis- 
sions, associations and clubs, and with other national associations, 
such as the National Education Association, the American Historical 
Association, the Conference of Charities and Correction, the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, and with various bureaus and depart- 
ments of the federal government. 

A summer conference is held each year, the plan being to meet in 
widely different sections of the country so as to give all members 
an oceasional opportunity to attend without extensive travel. Thus 
meetings have been held in recent years in Washington, Pasadena, 
Mackinae Island, Michigan, the Catskill Mountains, Ottawa, Canada, 
and Berkeley, California. Five or six general sessions are devoted 
to broad topies of an educational, literary and inspirational nature, 
and the more technical questions are threshed out in sections devoted 
to college and reference work, relations with trustees, cataloging and 
classification of books, work with children, and other departments 
of library activity. 

Committees of the Association study and report from time to time 
on such matters as federal and state legislation affecting libraries, 
printing and distribution of public documents, international relations, 
bookbinding, bookbuying, library work with the blind, training for 
librarianship, library publicity, ete. 

The headquarters office in Chicago handles mail on a wide diversity 
of subjects. A town in a southern or western state seeks information 
how to secure a Carnegie gift for a library building; a library trustee 
wants plans for a new building and writes to borrow suitable ones from 
headquarters; a college girl wants advice as to which of the twelve 
professional schools will best train her to be a librarian; a mayor or a 
library trustee seeks a librarian for the local library; a perplexed 
‘brarian wants to know where she can get her books bound best and 

heapest ; another wants opinion as to the wisdom of putting a certain 
expensive set of books in her library; another has a suggestion for the 
procram of the approaching conference ; and many others are ordering 
nvblications issued by the Association, or remitting membership dues, 
which are two dollars a vear. There are now about 3,000 members, 
end the number is rapidly growing. 
Publications of the associaticn are limited to those dealing with 
rery economy and bibliorraphy end range in size from small pam- 
nhlets en advice in contucting a library campaign to thousand-nage 
‘-deves for reference libraries and bibliographical scholars. There 
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are some seventy-five publications now in print. These include a bi- 
monthly bulletin, the official organ, and a monthly magazine devoted 
to book selection and evaluation of current books. The Association 
has an endowment fund of $100,000 from Andrew Carnegie and a 
smal] additional fund from other sources. 

The president for the current year is Mary Wright Plummer, the 
head of the library school at the New York Public Library and one 
of the pioneers of the country in professional training for librarian- 
ship. She is the second woman president, the first in 1911-12, being 
Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, of the Butfalo Publie Library. The secretary 
and executive officer in charge of the Chicago headquarters is George 
B. Utley —Dallas News, June 18, 1916. 


VI 
WORK OF THE A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 


By Gerorce B. UTLEY, SECRETARY, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO 


One of the principal activities of the American Library Association 
is the publishing of books and pamphlets to aid librarians in their 
work. Something over two hundred have been issued, of which about 
one hundred are in print. These range in size from a sixteen page 
tract on How to Start a Library to an immense Index to Portraits 
containing references to more than 120,000 portraits. 

Their usefulness, however, can. not be gauged by their size. One 
of the most helpful of the lot is a small 48-page pamphlet entitled 
Why Do We Need a Public Library: Material for a Library Campaign. 
This consists of extracts from well-known persons on the advantages 
of a library, the benefits of good books; and practical suggestions from 
library experts on the conduct of a library campaign. This little tract 
has helped in the establishment of more libraries in states all over the 
union than any other agent printed or animate. The compiler is 
Chalmers Hadley, formerly secretary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, now librarian of Denver. 

In 1893 a collection of 5,000 of the best books for a small public 
library was shown at the World’s Fair in Chicago. A list of them, 
with annotated notes, was compiled and published and called the 
A. L. A. Catalog. At the St. Louis Fair in 1904 a similar plan was 
adopted, except that 8,000 books were exhibited and the Catalog rather 
more carefully and elaborately prepared. There was a supplement 
to the latter issued in 1912, listing 3,000 of the best books printed, 
chiefly in this country, since 1904. These three catalogs have been 
of inealeulable aid in book selection, especially for small, newly or- 
ganized libraries, with untrained librarians and with not too compe- 
tent book committees. 

Another little book that has greatly aided the small library and the 
inexperienced librarian is Stearns’ Essentials in Library Administra- 
tion. This gives concrete directions for organizing a board of trustees, 
sets forth the duties of a librarian, tells her how to select and order 
the books and get them ready for the shelves; explains a good system 
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for loaning books; tells how to classify and eatalog them; what 
supplies one needs for running a small library; and gives many 
small helpful points, such as a recipe for library paste and how to 
mend books. 

Other publications of the association treat of the best reference 
books, the classification and cataloging of the books, of government 
documents and their use, of bookbinding, of library work in schools, 
and with children in the public library, of selection of foreign lan- 
guage books, of various phases of library administration and a score 
of kindred matters. 

One other publication must be briefly mentioned and this is un- 
doubtedly the most important of all. This is the monthly magazine 
devoted to the selection of current books, the American Library Asso- 
ciation Booklist. Librarians, college professors and other book experts 
all over the country help by evaluating the new books and sending 
opinions to the office of the editor in Chicago. There these notes 
are culled over, grouped together, compared, studied, and for such 
books as are to be included in the list a brief descriptive and critical 
note is written. Some two or three hundred of the best of the new 
books are thus brought forward for the consideration of librarians 
and book committees, particularly of small libraries. The Booklist 
is subscribed for by nearly all the leading public libraries, small and 
large, of the country, and goes far towards solving the ever present 
and difficult questions relating to the selection of new books. 

The American Library Association has its headquarters at 78 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, 4nd a request addressed there will bring 
promptly a complete list of the publications of the Association and 
a sample copy of the book selection magazine.—Dallas News, May 28, 
1916. 
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METHODS AND EQUIPMENT THE BUSINESS WORLD HAS 
ADOPTED FROM THE LIBRARY WORLD 


By Mr. FLercHer. ADAPTED By C. I. PARKER, LIBRARY BUREAU, DAL- 
LAS, TEXAS 


Evelution in the commercial field, and in library work, are so dis- 
tinctly parallel in many respects that one can logically be considered 
in relation to the other. 

The development of the card system as a factor in commercial 
records and accounting, dates from the first conception of the utility 
of cards for library ‘catalogs. In fact, there are few early evidences 
of any attempt to utilize card records except as a catalog of books in 
libraries. 

Some time prior to 1853 a card catalog was made by Mr. Folsom, 
then librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. This catalog is particularly 
interesting as it is probably the first card catalog made in this country. 
It was very crude, but the idea was there. 

In a few rare instances there were evidences that some individuals 
had conceived of the card idea for indexing records but there was no 
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concerted attempt prior to 1876 to standardize card sizes or unify the 
methods of filing and handling ecards. 


Mr. Melville Dewey who was a student at Amherst in 1874 foresaw 
the demand for uniform supplies for libraries and together with 
other gentlemen laid the foundations for the commercial business 
of today. 

The work at this period was almost entirely of an educational na- 
ture. Existing methods and appliances were carefully studied and 
standard forms created. It was seen that the fundamental principles 
underlying the card system which govern its use as a catalog to books 
in a library, as a record of customers in a business house, as a record 
of contagious diseases in a muniepality, or to record the accounts of 
depositors in a saving bank, are identical. 

With the realization of the practical advantages of cards as an 
index to any kind of records, there came very shortly another step 
in the evolution of the card system. Why should not letters, con- 
taining exact information be filed in the same manner as cards? Ac- 
cordingly vertical files for correspondence, invoices, and other papers, 
as a natural development of the card principle, took their place in the 
commercial field. The vertical file is a card index cabinet in which 
drawers have been enlarged. Folders, take the place of cards and 
each folder contains all the papers relating to the particular person 
or subject to which it is assigned. 

The use of vertical files for correspondence uncovered an endless 
application to the filing of all kinds of papers and standard sizes 
were created for filing letters, invoices, bank checks, orders, legal 
papers, documents, ete. There is hardly an office today of any prom- 
inence that does not use vertical files. 

The card system is unending in its application. A boy is born and 
the record of his birth is entered on a card in the index of vital 
statistics. The boy advances to school age and his name appears on 
a card in the roster of pupils kept by the superintendent. The teach- 
ers keep track of his progress from grade to grade on cards. 

He joins the Y. M. C. A. and a membership card appears in the 
office records. 

If he is hurt and earried to the hospital his name is recorded on a 
eard and a diagnosis of the case and record of treatment is filed 
in the vertical: file. 

If by chance he departs from the straight and narrow path and 
appears at the bar of justice for sentence a record of the case to- 
gether with his measurements and photograph will appear in the 
‘ard records of the police department. 

Later he may find employment in a factory where he is enrolled 
on the employes card record. 

He marries. Again an index ecard is made for the record of vital 
statistics showing both his name and the name of his bride. 

He opens an account in the savings bank, where they ask him to 
sign a signature ecard and give certain facts for identification. Later 
an index card bearing his name and pass book number is made out 
and a numbered ledger card is assigned to carry the postings of his 
account. 
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He opens an account at the department store and after investiga- 
tion they write his name and address on a ecard together with the 
amount of credit to be extended him and the card becomes part of their 
record of customers’ credits. 

With clock like precision the card system follows the various turns 
of his life till at last another entry appears under his name in the 
record of deaths in the index of vital statistics. 

The cemetery records, before his body can repose in peace, must 
have a card record showing under his name, the lot in which he was 
buried and the cause and date of death, together with a cross reference 
under lot number. 

So the evolution goes on. The little catalog used by Mr. Folsom in 
1853 has shown wonderful results and there is no question but that 
the economic methods of accounting, recording and systematising owe 
much of their developments and utility to the card catalog in libraries 
of this country.—Dallas News, June 25, 1916. 





A LIBRARIAN’S QUALIFICATIONS 


To the wisdom of the serpent add the dove’s deameanor mild; 

Hide a politician’s tactics "neath the meekness of a child; 

Be all things unto all persons, and to some be two or three; 

Have the air; ‘‘Some might be baffled, but there’s nothing puzzles 
me’’: 

Be acquainted with the history of the nations near and far; 

Know their populations, industries, and who their rulers are; 

Know all the best authorities on zo- and soci-ology, 

On physics, chess, mechanies, taxidermy, toxicology, 

On woman’s rights and logie and golf and brewing beer, 

With a thousand other subjects there’s no time to mention here. 

Know all the works of fiction from the time when mother Eve’s 

‘*Snakes I’ve Met; or, Why We Ate It,”’ filled three volumes of fig 
leaves. 

Be informed on current topics and on those that aren’t current ; 

Know why things that are, are as they are, and why the others 
weren’t. 

If these conditions you fulfil, and then have laid away 

A little store of extra facts against a rainy day: 

Tf all these things you are, I say, and sure are lacking nary’un 

Then some day vou may hope to be a really good librarian. 

Louise Fargo Brown, Library Journal, 24; 56. Feb. 1899. 
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MY NEIGHBOR AND I 


No matter how small you think your enterprise is, we want a note of it 


for our July issue of “Texas Libraries,’—anything you are 


done, or are trying to do. 


doing, or have 


If your trials and tribulations are weighing heavy, 


for once you can find an outlet through the column “My Neighbor and I.” 
If you have already sent us a note for the July issue, just throw this into 
the waste-paper basket; if you have not, please do not destroy this until you 


have made your contribution. 
and profitable will “My Neighbor and 


The more contributors, 


the more interesting 


I” be. Please do not be afraid to be 


personal.—Extract from letter sent to smaller libraries of the state. 


Austin. Texas Library and Histor- 
ical Commission. A small library ex- 
hibit is being perpared for display at 
the meeting of the Farmers’ Institute 
in Austin in July. The exhibit will 
show a sample traveling library, some 
of the books of the National Reading 
Circle courses, and literature describ- 
ing what the Commission does for the 
people of the rural portions of Texas. 


Bay City. There are now 1350 books 
in the library; 671 borrowers, an ad- 
vance of over a hundred in the quar- 
ter; 2185 books have been lent during 
that time as well as magazines and 
reference books to the high school pu- 
pils; fines reached $9.60, an increase 
of over $3 from the last report. 


Brownwood. Carnegie Library of 
Brownwood saved the patrons, whose 
children study English in high school, 
$1200. Out of a list of 500 volumes, 
which was given as parallel reading, 
our Library supplied all but ten. Each 
student of English was compelled to 
read four of these books each quarter. 
The Parents-Teachers Club, with the 
assistance of the Library Board are 
planning to bring the grammar grades 
more closely in touch with the library. 
If plans materialize, pictures will be 
put in the library, copies from fine 
paintings, and these art pictures will be 
lent to the students of the grades. 


Carrizo Springs. We cannot secure 
a suitable reading room at present, and 
as our interest centers in the Public 
School Library, not much interest is 
manifested in a public library. Yet 
our plan for next club year is a club 
room and public library combined. We 
have placed in our Public School Li- 
brary 157 books, standard works and 
needed reference books. We have fifty 
dollars in the library fund to purchase 
reference books for next term of school. 


Corpus Christi. La Retama Public 
Library. As the city appropriation for 
the library is sufficient to pay for 
rent and salary only, practically every- 
thing we spend for books must be 
raised by the literary club fostering 
the library. In May we made about 
twenty-five dollars by an arrangement 
for sharing the proceeds for two nights 
at the moving picture show. A great 
demand for books which we do not 
possess has made us feel that it is very 
urgent to raise a large amount of 
money this summer with which to buy 
new books. Any suggestions for raising 
money that may be offered by other 
libraries that have had this same prob 
lem to meet will be very gladly re 
ceived. 

Interest in the library continues to 
grow. Borrower’s cards are issued 
every day; book and magazine circu- 
lation are increasing; and the large, 
cool reading-room is used a great deal 
by both children and adults. While 
all this is very pleasing and encourag- 
ing. it makes us realize that what we 
are doing is a great deal less than 
what we could do if we had more funds. 
And so we intend to direct our efforts 
towards securing a larger appropria- 
tion from the city for the library next 
year, with an adequate library tax as 
our ultimate goal. 


Francitas. We have our little 
building all paid for, and between six 
and seven hundred books have lately 
been bought. We have a new rug, and 
the room is quite cozy. We need new 
fiction and are going to raise money 
soon and purchase new books. We et- 
tertain occasionally and all seem to en 
joy our little library. Miss Winnie 
Comstock took charge of the library 
in June. 


Gainesville. The vacation period 
manifests itself at the public library 
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juvenile literature. This year we 
strove to prepare for that demand by 
spending most of our small monthly 
allowance for juvenile books of the 
better class for three months before- 
hand. A timely gift of fifty-six boys’ 
stories also helped to relieve the situ- 
ation. But the library is cool, clean, 
and quiet, and the boys prefer it at 
least part of the day to playing in the 
streets, delighting to bring other boys, 
and sometimes girls, to “join the li- 
brary”; consequently, the librarian al- 
ways has in the back of her mind the 
thought of that not-distant awful day 
when there will not be enough chil- 
drens’ books to go around. To add to 
this distress a noted librarian, on a 
recent visit, condemned us for keeping 
ragged books on the shelves; but to re- 
move them would put our library in 
the same condition Pat said he would 
be in if he put his clothes in a trunk. 


Greenville. The Greenville Carne- 
gie Library was built in 1903 and in 
this, its 13th year, a more progressive 
interest in shown by every one than 
since its opening years. A package li- 
brary has been stafted and through it 
we hope to be of greater help to our 
student body, the rural schools, etc. 
Special attention is directed toward 
helping the school children here in 
their research work along all lines. 


Lockhart. We are without book 
funds. Our rules are to charge 5 cents 
per week for each book lent. So we 
get clubs of ten people to pay fifty 
cents in advance for the privilege of 
reading ten books and with that money 
we buy new books—not necessarily the 
latest. Then, those who have bought 
the books read them before they are 
put on the library shelves. 


Meridian. Our U. D. C. Public 
Library is doing very well, as regards 
circulation and acquisition. Just now 
We are cramped for room as our old 
building has been torn down and a 
hew nice stone building is being erect- 
ed. We are temporarily using a small 
back room in a bank building. We 
have so far added this year forty vol- 
umes to our library, and we rejoice 
to know that we are to have a sub- 
stantial stone home for our books in 
the near future. It is built by private 
capital as a memorial building, and 
we hope to be in it early in the fall. 
We are in a very small town, but have 
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largely by an increased demand for a very attractive and instructive col- 


lection of books, and we have high 
hopes of working through the new 
building to be given us—along a social 
center line and stir up greater enthu- 
siasm in regard to our library. We 
can so far only pay a librarian for 
opening once a week and that is Sat- 
urday for the benefit of the school chil- 
dren. 


Paris. The two rooms where we 
have been comfortably housed for the 
past ten years, the furnishings, pic- 
tures, etc., and last but by no means 
least, the 2200 volumes which com- 
posed our library, were entirely con- 
sumed in the big conflagration of 
March 21. We had no insurance and 
now possess nothing tangible in the 
way of a library except $500 out at 
interest and a lot. I am afraid it will 
be many, many months before the peo- 
ple recover sufficiently from the great 
loss of fourteen millions to turn their 
time and means to building a library. 


Pecos. The third annual meeting 
of the Carnegie Library Association of 
Pecos, was held June 8, 1916, at the 
Library Building. The secretary’s re- 
port showed an encouraging growth in 
the increase of books in the library 
and in the number of registrations. It 
also called attention to the installing 
and use of the bulletin board. The 
treasurer reported a balance in the 
bank at the beginning of the year, June 
1, 1915, of $105.01; amount given by 
the city for the support of the library 
was $220; amount given by private 
subscription $393.77; total amount of 
$718.78. The Book Committee reported 
the addition of 493 books this year; 
235 of these books were bought with 
the library funds, 258 being contrib- 
uted. The librarian reported the total 
number of books 1,500; circulation 
5,460; total number registered 561; 
new readers this year, 243. 


Rosenberg. For our Woman’s Day 
Miss E. Sue Goree of the University 
of Texas Library Extension Depart- 
ment, Austin, traveled on a night train 
down and back that she might aid us 
in securing librariés. She told us of 
package, county, traveling, school, and 
state libraries, of the County Library 
Law of Texas and the appeal for a new 
law. All who met, talked with, and 
listened to Miss Goree knew that she 
came for no other reason but the sin- 
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cere desire to be of service to her 
sisters who are hungry for books. 


San Antonio. Following is an ex- 
tract from the annual report of the 
Carnegie Library for the year ending 
May 31, 1916, as given in the San 
Antonio Express, June 12, 1916. The 
increase in circulation from 104,328 to 
125,713, a gain of 20.49 per cent, has 
been very gratifying. The reasons for 
this gain, so far as they can be ascer- 
tained, seem to be: The increase in 
the number of hooks that can be taken 
out at one time on a non-fiction card, 
a ruling of the board suggested by Miss 
Cornelia Notz while librarian here; 
the study outlines for history and lit- 
erature introduced into the city schools 
by Superintendent Meek; the growing 
interest of the school clubs in debat- 
ing; the increase in the number of 
distributing stations from seven to 
twenty; increased knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the library by the general 
public. Another possible contributing 
cause has been the installation of a 
system of fumigating all books upon 
their return from circulation, a precau- 
tion which seems to have given some 
of the reading public a feeling of 
greater security against possible in- 
fection. 

The local press deserve much credit 
for the increased knowledge of the 
library on the part of the public, be- 
cause of their generosity in affording 
the library space for library news 
notes, book lists, advance notices of 
lectures, and articles by the librarian 
and staff members on various phases of 
library life and activity. 

The circulation statistics noted above, 
while interesting and gratifying, rep- 
resent only one phase of the work of 
the library. 


Sherman, Just one year ago we 
moved into our new Carnegie Building 
and I am glad to say our city is one 
that has kept its contract in giving 10 
per cent for the maintenance of the 
Library, besides giving quite a few 
books on municipal government and 
yearly subscription to five municipal 
magazines, thus starting a reference 
library on government for the use of 
her citizens. Reregistering and thus 
beginning a new registration. we have 
reached two thousand in the one year 
and our circulation each month has 
been greater than any of the past 
years. Our Library Hours have been 
lengthened, keeping open from 10 a. 
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m. to 1 p. m.; 2 p. m. to 9 p. m. on 
week days and 2 p. m. to 6 p. m. on 
Sundays. In January, 1916, we began 
“The Story Hour” for the children. 
It is held on Saturday afternoon at 3 
o'clock and has been conducted by 
teachers of the lower grades in our 
schools. We are now having an aver- 
age attendance of twenty-five and the 
interest is good. Since moving into 
our new building the City Commission 
has bought the adjoining lot on the 
south of us for a park thereby adding 
to the attractiveness of our grounds. 
We are planning to celebrate our an- 
niversary by having an informal recep- 
tion for the public on July 10 from 
7 to 10 p. m. 

Terrell. The City Commission of 
Terrell spent one thousand dollars on 
re-inforcing our building eighteen 
months ago. New life and interest have 
been the result. After twelve years 
we feel the need of inside renovating 
which will come in time. Our finances 
are improving under the 5 per cent 
tax instituted by our city commission. 
With an average circulation of 90 odd 
volumes the library staff is busy from 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m. Recently my as 
sistant reorganized our magazine sec 
tion, which now makes a neat appear- 
ance of the twelve years subscription 
to the thirty odd indexed periodicals 
for we are unable as yet to bind same. 


Vernon. We have not employed a 
librarian yet. Our building is just 
now rising above the basement and 
the trials of our librarian, as sug- 
gested in your letter, have not begun. 

As chairman of the Library Con- 
mittee I am in position to submit a 
bundle of trials that should satisfy 
you if you can use anything along 
that line. Does your’ requisition 
cover trials of that nature? 

To come to the point, we found 4 
kind-hearted gentleman who had es 
tablished a foundation in New York 
for the erection of libraries. Like- 
wise, we found other kind-hearted 
gentlemen here, who, furnished the 
lot. We have found firms galore 
who were willing to sell the books, 
and advice in abundance as to where 
to buy, but we are having trials and 
even tribulations in findine anyone 
so simple-minded as to furnish the 
money to buy the books. 

I wonder, oh, I wonder, if there 
is a volume on the shelves of your 
library, or any learned lore among 
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the cells of your brain, that will fur- 
nish a simple remedy for the painless 
extraction of cash from the recal- 
citrant pocket book. It must be ab- 
solutely painless or it will not do. 
Would like something along the lines 
used by dentists for the extraction of 
teeth, or else a machine that works 
like a cream separator. 

We are having absolutely 
trouble finding people who are in 
favor of the move. We have the en- 
dorsement and hearty approbation of 
all classes. In fact, we are long on 
that stuff. But we have utterly 
failed to find anything that will bring 
ou the flank movement which will 
deliver the coin into our itching palm 
for the purpose of buying books. 


no 


Victoria. This summer we made an 
extra effort to put new life into our 
library. The Bronte Club,—under 
whose auspices the library was founded 
and has been carried on,—gave a mu- 
sical tea at which we realized a neat 
sum. Then, by soliciting subscriptions 
we obtained funds to pay one assistant 
librarian through the summer and also 
to buy some more of the late books. 


Waco. The recent annual report 
of the Waco Public Library published 
in the Waco papers shows an increase 
of 19,160 or a gain of more than 21 
per cent in the circulation of books 
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and pictures for home use and mag- 
azine circulation. These statistics 
tell only part of the year’s work. In 
the juvenile circulation, 90 per cent 
was non-fiction, consisting of biog- 
raphy, history, travel, handicraft, 
science, literature, myths and legends. 
During the past year 3,052 more 
Waco people have registered as reg- 
ular borrowers, 2,124 of whom made 
application for the first time. 


Waxahachie. The 
has inaugurated a 
shelf’’ for use during the summer 
months. Cardholders may take one 
book from this shelf in addition to 
the-one chosen from the stack. The 
object is to call attention to some 
worth while books, to increase the 
circulation and to experiment with 
the issue of two books on one card. 

We had a book ladder made by the 
high school manual training class. 
The names of 25 books of historical 
and geographical nature are posted 
on the rungs of the ladder. The child 
who reads one of the books has his 
name placed on the honor roll and 
for each successive book a gold star 
is put after his name. The child 
who gets the most stars is the win- 
ner. The contest promises to be 
popular; several children have al- 
ready begun to ‘‘climb the ladder.”’ 


Sims Library 
“bargain book 











